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This  essay  uses  bargaining  theory  to  highlight  how  important  it  is  to  think  about 
why  conflicts  begin,  why  they  continue,  and  why  they  end.  The  elements  of  bargaining 
theory  and  the  negotiation  techniques,  typically  used  in  economic  and  business,  are 
powerful  tools  in  building  strategies  that  will  guide  the  use  of  force  through  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  persistent  conflict.  The  theories  and  techniques  of  bargaining  are  not  new  to 
war,  rather  they  are  found  throughout  classic  war  theory  in  the  writings  of  Sun  Tzu, 
Thucydides,  and  Carl  Von  Clausewitz.  In  response  to  the  increasing  prevalence  and 
potential  of  global  instability  caused  by  non-state  armed  groups,  many  scholars  have 
turned  away  from  these  theorists  and  searched  elsewhere  for  guidance  on  building 
strategies  to  counter  armed  groups.  However,  this  essay  recommends  viewing  and 
understanding  the  confluence  of  insurgency,  terrorism,  and  crime  holistically  and 
historically — countering  armed  groups  is  war  and  war  is  bargaining.  To  this  end,  this 
essay  also  introduces  a  concept  called  the  ‘trinity  of  interests,’  examines  how  the 
shadows  of  absolute  victory  have  crept  into  counterinsurgency  doctrine,  and  suggests 
ways  to  match  the  instruments  of  power  to  intangible  political  goals. 


BARGAINING  THEORY  AND  BUILDING  STRATEGIES  FOR  COUNTERING  ARMED 

GROUPS 


Our  aim  is  not  to  provide  new  principles  and  methods  of  conducting  war; 
rather  we  are  concerned  with  examining  the  essential  content  of  what  has 
long  existed,  and  trace  it  back  to  its  basic  elements.1 

— Carl  Von  Clausewitz 

Throughout  history,  the  U.S.  military  has  struggled  to  develop  strategies  for 
conflicts  in  which  policy  goals  did  not  translate  directly  into  military  objectives,  and 
sought  intangible  rather  than  physical  results.2  Developing  strategies  to  defeat  Germany 
in  World  War  II  or  eject  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait  was  difficult,  but  not  as  challenging  as 
developing  strategies  to  counter  a  communist  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam,  to  produce 
positive  and  lasting  ‘regime  change’  in  Iraq,  to  effectively  counter  the  ‘war  on  terror,’  or 
to  successfully  prosecute  a  ‘war  against  drugs.’3  The  challenge  posed  by  these  latter 
problems  combined  with  a  future  of  persistent  conflict  and  strained  resources,  only 
sharpens  the  need  to  develop  useful  frameworks  for  handling  them.4 

To  date,  scholars  have  developed  insightful  bodies  of  literature  dealing  with  the 
problems  posed  by  insurgency,  terrorism,  and  crime.5  However,  this  literature  has  not 
yet  produced  a  comprehensive  framework  to  guide  strategy  in  these  challenging  and 
amorphous  conflicts.  This  essay  will  draw  on  bargaining  theory,  negotiation  techniques, 
the  concepts  of  interests  and  armed  groups,  and  insights  from  traditional  war  theories  to 
produce  such  a  framework.  This  framework  will  link  ends,  ways,  means,  and  risk  in 
more  effective  and  efficient  ways,  for  conflicts  that,  in  the  past,  have  proven  tangled  and 


difficult.6 


Background 

To  understand  the  framework  created  by  theories,  techniques,  and  concepts  in 

this  essay,  it  is  important  to  examine  broadly  the  literature  on  countering  armed  groups 

like  the  Taliban,  al  Qaeda,  and  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Columbia.  In  the  current 

literature,  scholars  offer  recommendations  that  fall  into  two  main  categories.  First,  they 

recommend  using  theory,  but  disagree  on  whether  strategists  should  use  historical  war 

theories  or  develop  new  ones.7  This  argument  is  rooted  in  their  different  understandings 

about  the  nature  of  war  and  its  relationship  to  politics.  Arguments  over  the  nature  of  war 

arise  because  scholars  categorize  the  same  use  of  force  differently — trying  to  delineate 

its  character  rather  than  identifying  its  nature.  For  example,  they  study  the  enemy’s 

tactics,  objectives,  legality,  or  size  and  categorize  the  conflict  as  terrorism,  insurgency, 

crime,  or  a  small  war  respectively.  This  method  of  categorization  does  not  help  create 

strategy  because  it  fails  to  capture  the  nuances  of  each  conflict,  and  fails  to  create  a 

clear  linkage  to  applicable  theories  of  war.8 

The  other  argument  is  whether  war  is  an  extension  of  politics  or  policy.  Some 

scholars  argue  that  war  is  an  extension  of  politics  and  therefore  its  theories  are  not 

applicable  to  conflicts  with  non-state  groups  or  any  group  without  a  political  objective.9 

Flowever,  this  essay  argues  that  war  is  an  extension  of  policy,  it  is  “an  act  of  force  to 

compel  our  enemy  to  do  our  will,”  and  a  paradoxical  combination  of  violence/emotion 

and  chance/creativity  subordinated  to  policy/reason.10  It  echoes  the  sentiment  of  M.L.R. 

Smith  in  Rethinking  the  Nature  of  War,  who  said, 

All  violence  is  rationally  purposive  to  achieve  certain  goals,  be  it  the 
breaking  and  entry  for  the  purposes  of  selfish  acquisition  through  theft  of  a 
lone  burglar  or  the  waging  of  war  among  states  with  mass  armies  over 
contested  ideologies.11 
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Therefore,  the  use  of  force,  by  any  group,  and  for  any  reason  shares  war’s 
characteristics  and  despite  the  tactics  and  types  of  actors  in  the  conflict,  historical  war 
theories  are  useful  in  creating  strategy. 

Second,  scholars  recommend  changing  policies  or  operational  methods.12  This 
recommendation  is  rooted  in  frustrations  with  policy  or  the  U.S.  penchant  for  absolute 
victory  and  also  hinders  a  nuanced  understanding  of  conflicts  and  creating  strategies.13 
The  Weinberger  doctrine,  codified  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  in  1984, 
exemplified  both  attitudes.  It  argued  the  U.S.  should  only  commit  combat  troops  for  vital 
and  clearly  defined  interests,  with  an  assurance  of  support  from  Congress  and  the 
populace,  and  as  a  last  resort.14  However,  the  military  does  not  control  policy,  but 
serves  it,  and  therefore  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  choose  the  specific  circumstances  in 
which  force  is  used.15 

In  reference  to  the  desire  for  absolute  victory,  this  doctrine  also  states,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  commit  forces,  it  should  be  done  “wholeheartedly  with  the  clear  intention 
of  winning.”16  Winning  in  this  context,  reflects  Russell  Weigley’s  conclusion  in  The 
American  Way  of  War:  A  History  of  U.S.  Military  Strategy  and  Policy,  that  the  U.S.  is 
mesmerized  by  overwhelming  victory  and  strategies  of  attrition  or  annihilation.17  This 
strategic  instinct  still  influences  the  U.S.  approach  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
Operationally,  the  U.S.  is  managing  its  use  of  force  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
population,  but  the  strategy  still  focuses  on  absolute  victory  through  optimal  force  ratios 
to  ‘attrite’  the  enemy’s  support  and  ‘annihilate’  its  cause.  According  to  Clausewitz  and 
bargaining  theorist  Thomas  Schelling,  absolute  victory  through  attrition  and  annihilation 
are  objects  of  absolute  war;  actual  war,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  process  of  bargaining, 
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driven  by  interests,  costs,  and  risks  that  ends  in  a  compromise,  not  complete  victory.18 
In  summary,  strategists  should  understand  that  insurgency,  terrorism,  and  crime  have 
the  same  ‘logic’  as  war;  they  are  guided  by  policy,  costly  and  risky,  and  subside  when 
the  necessary  parties  reach  an  agreeable  bargain.19 
Answers  and  Methods 

To  help  strategists  understand  and  resolve  conflicts,  this  essay  uses  insights 
from  bargaining  theory  enhanced  with  negotiation  techniques  and  the  concepts  of 
‘counter  armed  groups’  (CAG)  and  the  ‘trinity  of  interests.’  Bargaining  theory  can  help 
create  realistic  strategies  because  it  provides  a  framework  for  understanding  why 
conflicts  begin,  continue,  and  end.  Its  main  tenets  are:  1)  conflicts  arise  from 
disagreements  over  resources  and  policy;  2)  fighting  starts  because  of  misperceptions 
over  capabilities,  costs,  risks,  interests,  and  commitment;  3)  the  process  of  fighting 
clarifies  these  misperceptions;  and  4)  conflicts  short  of  absolute  war  end  with  an 
agreeable  solution  made  possible  by  adjusted  perceptions.20  The  theory  stresses 
understanding  interests  and  then  integrating  words,  actions,  incentives,  and  penalties. 
Therefore,  conflict  initiation,  continuation,  and  resolution  depend  on  communication. 
Regrettably,  most  communication  is  hampered  by  culture  and  complicated  by  the 
multiple  and  incongruous  actors  in  a  conflict.  However,  there  are  techniques  and 
concepts  to  make  it  easier,  clearer,  and  more  reliable. 

Applicable  negotiation  techniques  from  business  literature  include  focusing  on 
interests  not  positions,  inventing  options  for  mutual  gain,  and  having  a  best  alternative 
to  a  negotiated  agreement  (BATNA).21  CAG  is  a  categorization  of  conflicts  that 
encapsulates  fights  between  states  and  non-state  actors  (insurgency,  terrorism,  and 
crime)  to  highlight  their  similarities  with  war  and  how  they  share  resources  and  tactics 
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(narco-terrorism).  The  ‘trinity  of  interests’  illustrates  that  war  springs  from  a  unique  mix 
of  the  desires  for  power,  profit,  and  prestige.22  This  essay  will  combine  these  theories, 
techniques,  and  concepts  and  provide  a  framework  to  create  tailored,  effective,  and 
efficient  strategies  for  dealing  with  non-state  armed  groups.23 

Conflicts  with  non-state  armed  groups  and  bargaining  theory  have  a  long  history, 
but  the  impact  of  these  conflicts  and  the  relevance  of  these  theories  have  increased. 
Non-state  armed  groups  are  more  capable  today  because  of  a  greater  access  to 
technology,  funding,  and  networking  resources.  This  increase  in  capability  represents  a 
change  in  the  grammar  of  war,  not  its  logic.24  CAG  conflicts  are  still  a  “duel  on  a  larger 
scale”  where,  like  bargaining,  the  success  of  one’s  strategy  depends  on  the  strategy 
chosen  by  the  other  side.25  Historic  war  theories  echo  the  ideas  of  bargaining  and 
negotiating  which  focus  on  the  interaction  of  force  and  provide  pragmatic  options  to 
resolve  the  conflict.  For  example,  Clausewitz  described  these  options  as  the  many  and 
shorter  roads  to  success  that  are  not  as  costly  as  the  “opponent’s  outright  defeat.”26  In 
bargaining  theory,  the  use  of  force  is  necessary,  but  its  ends  and  objectives  are 
realistic.  Even  though  the  “destruction  of  the  enemy  forces  is  always  the  superior,  more 
effective  means,”  it  is  “not  the  only  means  of  attaining  the  political  object.”27  Therefore,  a 
good  strategy  is  effective,  but  a  great  strategy  is  effective  and  efficient. 

Bargaining  theory,  negotiation  techniques,  and  the  concepts  of  CAG  and  a  trinity 
of  interests  are  often  overlooked  or  used  predominately  in  other  than  military  contexts 
such  as  economics  and  business.  Therefore,  this  essay  will  first  define  the  theories, 
techniques,  and  concepts,  and  then  apply  them  to  strategy  using  examples  from  CAG 
conflicts.  Although  a  whole  of  government,  or  even  a  whole  of  society  approach  to  CAG 
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conflicts  is  optimal,  this  essay  will  focus  on  the  military  instrument  of  power  with  some 
references  to  the  diplomatic,  informational,  and  economic  instruments.  In  the  concluding 
section,  this  essay  will  offer  ten  tenets  on  war,  strategy,  and  bargaining. 

The  Bargaining  Model  of  War 

Bargaining  theory’s  most  important  contribution  to  constructing  CAG  strategies  is 
emphasizing  that  conflicts  end  in  a  bargain  rather  than  absolute  victory.  This  essay  uses 
the  application  of  bargaining  theory  known  as  the  bargaining  model  of  war.  Similar  to 
how  economists  use  bargaining  theory,  this  model  is  about  the  “allocation  of  scare 
resources  among  unlimited  and  competing  uses.”28  The  bargaining  model  of  war  defines 
the  essence  of  conflict  as  a  disagreement  over  policies  or  resource  allocation.29  In  1960, 
the  economist  Thomas  Schelling  made  a  robust  and  coherent  argument  that  conflict  is 
essentially  bargaining.30  Later,  he  argued  that  even  World  War  II  ended  with 
accommodations  to  the  Germans  and  Japanese.31  From  these  initial  arguments,  the 
bargaining  model  of  war  grew  to  include  why  conflict  begins,  continues,  and  ends. 

Bargaining  theory  reveals  why  conflict  begins  even  though  it  is  inherently  costly 
and  risky.  The  essence  of  conflict  is  a  disagreement  over  resources  and  policy.  Fighting 
starts  because  of  misperceptions  over  the  relative  capabilities,  costs,  risks,  interests, 
and  commitment  as  compared  to  the  other  actors  and  the  status  quo.  These 
misperceptions  exist  because  of  incomplete  information,  external  deception,  internal 
parochialism,  and  cultural  biases.32  Groups  fight  because  they  think  that  a  change  to  the 
status  quo,  despite  the  possible  reactions  and  outcomes,  is  beneficial.  This  cost-benefit 
analysis  is  multi-dimensional;  it  has  social,  psychological,  spatial,  qualitative,  and 
political  components.  For  example,  the  cost  of  fighting  today  might  be  less  than 
defending  the  status  quo  over  the  next  five  years;  the  cost  of  being  offensive  might  be 
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less  than  being  defensive  because  of  the  perceived  benefits  of  initiative  or  surprise;  and 
the  cost  of  losing  power  might  matter  more  than  the  cost  of  losing  resources.33  In 
addition,  risk  is  a  cost  determined  by  the  probability  and  impact  of  being  wrong.  Finally, 
bargaining  theory  argues  that  bargaining  does  not  end  when  the  conflict  begins,  but 
instead  continues  through  words  and  actions  for  the  duration  of  the  fight.34 

During  the  conflict,  words  and  acts  reveal  information  and  align  perceptions 
about  the  environment  and  relative  capabilities,  costs,  risks,  interests,  and 
commitments.  However,  conflict  can  also  increase  misperceptions  because  each  side 
sees,  interprets,  reasons,  and  decides  differently.35  There  is  a  tendency  to  label  different 
perceptions  and  choices  as  irrational  behavior,  but  these  differences  are  the  result  of 
different  rationales  or  non-critical  thinking.36  Therefore,  understanding  your  enemy  and 
yourself  is  still  paramount.37  For  example,  an  insurgent  group  might  gain  confidence 
after  losing  control  of  one  village  versus  the  two  it  predicted;  a  terrorist  group  might 
advocate  suicide  bombing  using  religious  beliefs;  and  a  cartel  might  have  convoluted 
policies  based  on  different  individual  and  organizational  interests.  In  addition, 
developments  such  as  shifts  in  alliances,  technology,  and  domestic  support  can 
produce  unpredicted  changes  in  cost-benefit  analyses.  However,  the  physical  results 
ultimately  tilt  and  align  each  actor’s  perceptions  making  room  for  a  bargain  to  end  the 
conflict. 

Bargaining  theorists  discuss  three  important  perspectives  for  understanding 
conflict  resolution.  First,  in  order  to  create  an  agreeable  solution,  strategists  need  to 
realize  that  conflict  is  not  a  zero  sum  game  in  which  one  side’s  gains  equal  the  other’s 
losses.  In  fact,  the  solution  to  the  conflict  is  something  they  must  create,  because  the 
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victor  must  build  an  acceptable  way  out  of  the  conflict  for  the  other  actors.  Second,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  ‘divisibility’  of  the  interests.  Their  divisibility  determines  the 
amount  of  effort  capability,  creativity,  and  time  required  to  reallocate  resources.  An 
indivisible  interest  is  a  resource  or  policy  that  two  sides  cannot  reallocate.  Interests  can 
appear  literally  indivisible,  such  as  the  disposition  of  the  Temple  Mount  in  Jerusalem. 
Similarly,  they  may  appear  practically  indivisible,  such  as  the  Taliban’s  policy  on 
Shariah  law.  However,  given  enough  capabilities  and  time,  all  interests  are  divisible. 
More  importantly  in  a  given  conflict,  there  are  always  multiple  interests.  The  intertwined 
interests  of  the  different  individuals  and  organizations  in  a  conflict  are  one  of  the 
reasons  the  cost-benefit  analysis  is  multi-dimensional.38  In  addition,  areas  of 
overlapping  interests,  or  bargaining  space,  are  not  contiguous  and  the  solution  is  often 
a  complex  mix  of  concessions  and  reciprocations.39  Third,  it  is  important  to  understand 
how  actors  in  a  conflict  view  commitment  and  enforcement — the  acceptability  and 
durability  of  a  bargain.  Some  bargaining  theorists  argue  that  conflict  resolution  hinges 
on  each  side’s  ability  to  commit  to  a  bargain  or  to  believe  it  will  continue  over  time.40 
However,  this  essay  and  other  bargaining  theorists,  consider  commitment  a  political  or 
social  element  and  enforcement  as  a  spatial  or  risk-related  element  of  the  cost-benefit 
analysis.41  Therefore,  strategists  should  account  for  the  divisibility  of  current  and  future 
interests  of  all  actors  involved  in  the  conflict.  Negotiation  techniques  provide  unique  and 
creative  methods  to  blend  these  disparate  interests  into  an  agreeable  bargain. 
Negotiation  Techniques 

Negotiation  techniques  used  in  business  provide  three  methods  to  help 
accomplish  what  bargaining  theory  recommends.  The  first  one  is  to  focus  on  interests, 
(what  caused  you  to  decide)  not  positions  (what  you  have  decided  upon).42  This  focus 
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enables  strategists  to  get  beyond  incompatible  positions  and  discover  compatible 
interests  and  interests  that  only  one  actor  cares  about.43  To  discover  an  actor’s 
interests,  one  must  ask  ‘why’  and  ‘why  not’  questions,  consider  basic  human  needs,  and 
assume  their  interests  are  not  the  same  as  yours.  Second,  it  is  important  to  invent 
options  for  mutual  gains.  Making  a  premature  judgment,  searching  for  a  single  answer, 
assuming  a  zero  sum  game,  and  thinking  that  ‘solving  the  problem  is  not  your  problem’ 
hinder  the  creation  of  options.44  Instead,  strategists  must  take  time  to  understand  the 
problem  before  building  solutions  and  look  for  ways  to  influence  other  actors’ 
decisions.45  Third,  developing  a  BATNA  (best  alternative  to  a  negotiated  agreement) 
and  trying  to  decipher  and  shape  the  other  actors’  BATNAs  is  correctly  beginning  the 
conflict  with  the  end  in  mind.  This  parallels  Sun  Tzu  requirement  to  know  when  to  fight 
and  to  attack  the  enemy’s  plans.46  Developing  a  BATNA  keeps  one  from  entering  into  a 
conflict  they  cannot  resolve  with  the  available  resources  or  accepting  a  bargain  they 
would  be  better  off  not  accepting.47  These  techniques  will  help  strategists  base  their 
understanding  and  subsequent  strategy  in  the  interests  of  each  actor,  which  is 
especially  important  given  the  complex  nature  of  CAG  conflicts. 

Counter-Armed  Groups 

CAG  conflicts  are  violent  interactions  between  state  and  non-state  forces.  The 
term  subsumes  actions  previously  labeled  counter-insurgency,  -terrorism,  -drug,  or  - 
gang  operations;  irregular,  unconventional,  small  guerilla,  asymmetrical,  or  4th/5th 
generation  wars;  and  low  intensity  conflicts.48  The  purpose  of  this  classification  is  not  to 
create  convenient  shorthand  for  ‘other  than  major  combat  operations.’  Instead,  its 
purpose  is  to  focus  thinking  on  their  similarities,  how  often  and  easily  they  intermix,  and 
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how  they  are  still  derivations  of  war  even  though  non-state  armed  groups  carry  them 
out.49 

The  reason  for  collapsing  a  wide  variety  of  current  definitions  into  one  category  is 
to  get  past  superficial  characterizations  and  into  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  strategic 
issues  CAG  conflicts  present.  The  defining  and  most  difficult  issue  with  CAG  conflicts  is 
that  they  are  fought  in  the  grey  area  between  war  and  crime.  Another  issue  highlighted 
by  this  categorization  is  the  ever-increasing  presence  and  danger  of  these  types  of 
groups,  who  are  no  longer  necessarily  small  and  local,  and  equipped  with  only  small 
and  low-tech  arms.50  Within  CAG  conflicts,  interests  rather  than  tactics  make  a  critical 
difference  in  creating  a  strategy. 

The  Trinity  of  Interests 

The  concept  of  a  trinity  of  interests  can  help  one  understand  and  create  a 
strategy  for  complex  conflicts.  The  concept  proposes  that  an  actor’s  interests  are  a 
unique  mixture  of  a  desire  for  power,  profit,  and  prestige.  These  three  desires  are  like 
the  primary  colors,  and  an  actor’s  interests  are  different  combinations  of  these  colors. 
Power  is  about  control,  profit  is  about  resources,  and  prestige  is  about  status  or 
influence.  Included  in  prestige  is  the  acceptance  of  one’s  own  religion  and  other  social, 
cultural,  and  moral  desires.  Politics  is  mainly  about  ‘who  holds  the  reins  of  power,’  but  it 
has  powerful  elements  of  prestige  and  profit,  so  it  is  not  a  primary  interest  according  to 
this  concept.  In  addition,  some  scholars  consider  politics  the  exclusive  realm  of  states, 
and  therefore  using  politics  as  a  primary  interest  would  not  help  define  an  actor 
interested  in  a  type  of  control  that  falls  short  of  ruling  a  nation  state. 

So  how  does  understanding  interests  help  build  strategy?  As  discussed  earlier, 
war  is  an  extension  of  policy.  Policy  is  ‘what  to  do  about’  an  issue  and  strategy  is  ‘how 
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to  do  it.’51  However,  interests  are  the  ‘why  you  are  doing  it,’  and  they  therefore  create 
direction,  guidelines,  and  limitations  for  policy  and  strategy.  In  addition,  the  success  of 
one’s  strategy  depends  on  the  other’s  strategy.  Therefore,  strategists  must  understand 
interests  to  evaluate  the  other  actor’s  strategies  and  create  their  own.  Similar  to 
Clausewitz’s  trinity,  the  trinity  of  interests  enables  strategists  to  identify  and  differentiate 
the  primary  elements  of  an  actor’s  interests.  However,  they  must  not  ignore  or  “fix  an 
arbitrary  relationship  between  them”  when  evaluating  or  creating  a  strategy.52 

In  conclusion,  bargaining  theory,  negotiation  techniques,  and  the  concepts  of 
CAG  and  the  ‘trinity  of  interests,’  focus  on  understanding  the  relationship  between  the 
actors  in  a  conflict.  They  highlight  that  conflict  is  a  bargaining  process  and,  short  of  an 
absolute  war,  will  end  in  a  bargain.  Therefore,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  realize  all 
stakeholders  matter — the  adversary,  the  alliance,  the  populace,  and  the  host-nation’s 
government,  if  applicable.  It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  to  succeed  in  a  conflict 
with  multiple  actors,  with  different  resources  and  interests,  requires  a  tailored  strategy 
that  constantly  re-understands,  shapes,  and  adapts. 

Other  Answers 

Alongside  the  increased  presence  and  danger  of  non-state  armed  groups, 
scholarly  insight  and  military  doctrine  for  countering  these  groups  at  the  operational 
level  has  sharpened,  but  not  yet  produced  a  holistic  strategy.  The  leading  COIN  text 
currently  is  FM  3-24,  U.S.  Army  and  Marine  Corps’  Counterinsurgency  Field  Manual, 
which  melds  academic  and  military  expertise.53  This  manual  expands  on  the  traditional 
winning  the  ‘hearts  and  minds’  operations  discussed  in  previous  counterinsurgency 
(COIN)  literature.54  This  literature  contains  important  COIN  principles  and  phases. 
However,  it  does  not  provide  an  adequate  framework  for  strategies  in  conflicts  where  an 
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actor’s  interests  are  driven  by  profit  and  prestige,  rather  than  power  per  se,  and  in 
conflicts  where  absolute  victory  might  not  be  possible  based  on  relative  resources  or 
commitment.  On  the  other  hand,  FM-3-24  does  discuss  levels  of  commitment  in  its 
three  counterinsurgency  approaches — clear,  hold,  and  build,  combined  action  and 
limited  support.55  However,  while  it  provides  some  reasons  and  techniques  for  each 
approach,  it  mainly  addresses  operationally  matching  resources  to  task  and  not 
strategically  matching  force  to  policy  objectives. 

Other  literature  that  has  added  to  CAG  operational  art  includes  the  five  decades 
of  COIN  research  done  by  RAND,  summarized  in  On  ’Other  War.66  This  report 
compares  the  two  main  categories  of  COIN  operations,  winning  the  ‘hearts  and  minds’ 
and  using  ‘carrots  and  sticks’ — the  cost  benefit  theory  proposed  by  Leites  and  Wolf  in 
Rebellion  and  Authority.  While  ‘hearts  and  minds’  focuses  on  legitimacy,  ‘carrots  and 
sticks’  focuses  on  the  population’s  preferences.  The  report  echoes  bargaining  theory’s 
proposal  saying,  that  an  actor’s  decision  calculus  (cost-benefit  analysis)  includes  the 
psychological  aspect  of  legitimacy  and  economic  aspect  of  preference.57  While  helpful, 
this  conclusion  focuses  on  how  to  affect  the  populace,  which  is  an  operational 
consideration;  it  does  not  cover  how  all  the  actors  relate  or  how  the  conflict  ends,  which 
are  strategic  considerations. 

Finally,  Max  Manwaring,  in  his  book  Insurgency,  Terrorism,  and  Crime, 
addresses  the  complexities  and  similarities  of  CAG  conflicts.  He  does  this  by  modifying 
the  counterinsurgency  paradigm  he  created  in  the  1980’s.  This  updated  paradigm 
contains  seven  dimensions,  or  “wars  within  the  general  war”:  wars  of  understanding  the 
conflict  and  enemy;  wars  of  legitimacy;  wars  of  internal  support;  wars  of  external 
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support;  wars  of  staying  the  course;  wars  of  intelligence  and  information;  and  wars  of 
unity  of  effort.58  He  concludes,  these  are  the  basis  for  “a  successful  multi-dimensional 
counterinsurgency/irregular/asymmetric  war  strategy,”  but  that  “no  one  has  yet 
rationalized  the  development  of  a  holistic  and  workable  strategy  to  confront  the 
phenomenon  effectively.”59  In  summary,  Manwaring  provides  some  very  astute  and 
time-tested  lines  of  operation — a  logical  line  that  connects  actions — but  not  a  holistic 
CAG  strategy.60  Therefore,  despite  the  abundance  of  CAG  conflicts  and  the 
development  of  operational  doctrine  for  them,  strategy  is  still  missing  and 
misunderstood. 

The  Essence  of  Strategy 

Strategy  translates  policies  into  diplomatic,  informational,  military,  and  economic 
objectives.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  create  CAG  strategies  when  policies  seek  primarily 
intangible  versus  physical  results.61  In  addition,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  bypass 
strategy  and  leap  from  policy  to  tactics.62  This  tendency  grows  as  policies  seek  more 
intangible  results,  and  therefore  the  task  of  creating  strategy  becomes  exponentially 
more  difficult  and  misunderstood.  Therefore,  before  applying  bargaining  theory  and 
negotiation  techniques  to  creating  CAG  strategy,  this  section  will  first  define  strategy. 
Then  the  following  sections  will  demonstrate  how  bargaining  theory  and  negotiation 
techniques  provide  a  framework  for  CAG  strategies  by  focusing  on  continuously 
understanding  the  conflict,  shaping  the  actors  and  the  environment,  and  adapting.63 

Strategy  is  a  continuous  process  of  uniquely  connecting  policy  and  force  for  a 
continuing  advantage .64  The  core  of  this  definition  is  that  strategy  (how  to  do  it) 
connects  policy  (what  to  do)  and  force,  or  as  Clausewitz  said,  it  is  “the  use  of 
engagements  for  the  object  of  war.”65  Military  strategy  translates  political  goals  into 
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military  objectives  and  national  strategy  is  a  mix  of  the  appropriate  instruments  of 

power — diplomatic,  informational,  military,  and  economic.  However,  in  general,  strategy 

should  contain  the  particular  ‘ends’  that  will  accomplish  the  overarching  policy  goals  and 

the  ‘ways’  and  ‘means’  authorized  by  policy,  all  appropriately  balanced  upon  risk.66  In 

addition,  each  strategy  should  be  unique  to  each  conflict  because,  as  Clausewitz  said, 

War  is  not  like  a  field  of  wheat,  which,  without  regard  to  the  individual 
stalk,  may  be  mown  down  more  or  less  efficiently  depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  scythe;  it  is  like  a  stand  of  mature  trees  in  which  the  axe  has  to  be 
used  judiciously  according  to  the  characteristics  and  development  of  each 
individual  trunk.67 

Finally,  the  use  of  ‘continuous’  and  ‘continuing’  in  the  earlier  definition  of  strategy 
highlight  that  it,  like  the  conflicts  it  addresses,  does  not  have  finite  beginnings  and 
endings.  Instead,  conflict  is  a  continuous  interaction  of  opposites  whose  intensity  ebbs 
and  flows.68  Therefore,  strategy  rides  on  the  waves  of  increasing  and  decreasing 
violence  wherein  the  past  forms  the  foundation  of  the  future.  Leaders  must  constantly 
review  the  situation,  re-understand  the  problem,  and  reframe  the  strategy  to  maintain  an 
advantage.69  To  this  end,  bargaining  theory  and  negotiation  techniques  will  provide  a 
mental  framework  for  creating  CAG  strategies. 

Strategy  Understanding  CAG  Conflicts 

The  melding  of  bargaining  theory  and  negotiation  techniques  (BT/NT)  provides  a 
framework  for  creating  and  recreating  unique  and  especially  efficient  strategies  through 
three  main  functions:  understanding,  shaping,  and  adapting.70  The  main  roadblocks  in 
continuously  understanding  a  conflict  are  shortsightedness  and  ‘self-sightedness.’ 
Bargaining  theory  helps  strategists  avoid  these  roadblocks  by  moving  them  from  “the 
present  into  a  variety  of  futures,”  and  from  their  “own  calculations  to  those  of  his 
enemy.”71  It  does  this  by  asking  and  answering  two  questions,  ‘how  will  the  conflict  end,’ 
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and  ‘what  are  the  misperceptions  the  actors  need  to  resolve  to  bring  the  conflict  to  that 
end.’ 

To  answer  the  first  question,  BT/NT  proposes  that  the  conflict  will  end  in  a 
bargain  the  victor  must  create  and  the  other  actors  will  agree  to.  The  actors  will  reach 
this  agreement  as  their  perceptions — about  the  costs  and  benefits  of  continuing  to  fight 
versus  the  status  quo  or  proposed  bargain — align.  This  brings  up  the  answer  to  the 
important  second  question.  BT/NT  proposes  that  leaders  need  to  listen  to  all  words  and 
actions  to  determine  the  relative  capabilities,  costs,  risks,  interests,  and  commitments  of 
every  actor.  The  actors  in  a  conflict  will  align  their  perceptions  by  exchanging 
information  through  action  and  words.  The  information  they  will  exchange  is  just  as 
important — if  not  more  important — than  the  physical  results  in  determining  how  the 
conflict  will  end. 

Therefore,  thinking  about  the  war’s  end  and  reflecting  on  the  trinity  of  interests 
helps  strategists  to  determine  the  policy  goals  of  each  actor  in  the  conflict  and  in  turn,  to 
understand  the  type  of  conflict  they  are  in  or  about  to  enter.72  This  is  the  critical,  but 
often  overlooked  ‘test’  mentioned  in  one  of  Clausewitz’s  more  famous  quotes,  “to 
establish  by  that  test  the  kind  of  war  on  which  they  are  embarking.”73  Then,  based  on  an 
understanding  of  the  type  of  conflict,  strategists  can  efficiently  determine  the  amount 
and  types  of  force  required,  and  how  to  use  it  to  accomplish  the  policy  objectives.  Most 
importantly,  strategists  can  use  this  methodology  to  determine  if  the  required  force 
exceeds  the  nation’s  level  of  interest  and  resources,  and  can  inform  their  leaders  of  the 
impending  risks. 
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BT/NT  helps  strategists  avoid  overreactions  and  quagmires.  It  provides  options 
short  of  committing  the  forces  required  to  attrite  or  annihilate  the  enemy — or  its  cause — 
based  on  the  forecasted  bargain.  If  the  forecast  is  accurate,  the  efficient  use  of  force 
counters  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  most  armed  groups,  overreaction.  If  the  forecast 
is  inaccurate  and  an  escalation  of  force  is  necessary  to  reach  a  bargain,  the  possibility 
of  a  quagmire  and  other  risks  exists.  For  example,  while  the  exact  costs  and  benefits  of 
simultaneously  trying  to  do  regime  change  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  still  unknown, 
those  conflicts  have  acted  as  a  strategic  anti-access  campaign.74  With  all  instruments  of 
power  stretched  to  their  limits,  the  U.S.  has  had  limited  ability  to  address  Iran’s  nuclear 
program  and  Iranian-backed  instability  throughout  the  Middle  East.  Strategically,  a  more 
moderate  commitment  of  force  aimed  at  negotiating  with  warlords  and  Taliban  leaders 
in  Afghanistan  from  the  beginning  might  have  brought  about  a  bargain  similar  to  what 
President  Karzai  is  pursing  now,  but  with  less  cost  and  more  flexibility.75 

On  the  other  hand,  our  limited  assistance  to  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia  to 
eradicate  al  Qaeda  from  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  buffer  Iranian-backed  instability 
could  draw  the  U.S.  into  a  quagmire.76  If  the  conflict  worsened,  it  would  present  the 
politically  difficult  question  of  whether  to  increase  involvement  or  withdraw;  especially  if 
U.S.  interests  were  waning  or  resources  were  scare.77  By  focusing  on  how  the  conflict 
might  end,  and  on  the  interests  of  all  actors,  strategists  can  better  understand  the  force 
required  and  determine  realistic  ends  and  objectives  to  avoid  over  committing  or  being 
stuck  in  a  quagmire. 

Finally,  bargaining  theory  offers  ways  to  deal  with  the  multiple  actors  in  CAG 
conflicts.  At  a  minimum,  strategists  will  need  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  domestic 
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population  and  the  host  nation.  Often  they  will  also  need  to  consider  the  interests  of 
allies  and  other  stakeholders  that  support  the  conflict  or  have  social  or  cultural  ties  to 
the  nations  or  groups  involved.  For  example,  U.S.  strategy  toward  Yemen  needs  to 
consider:  U.S.  public  concern  about  the  bombing  of  more  airline  flights  and  the  larger 
U.S.  interest  in  preventing  al  Qaeda  and  other  terrorists  from  gaining  a  foothold  in 
under-governed  spaces.  In  addition,  it  needs  to  consider  Saudi  Arabian  concerns  about 
the  border  conflict  with  the  Houthi  and  long-term  concerns  about  al  Qaeda,  and  Yemeni 
concerns  about  the  Houthi  uprising,  the  instability  in  Aden,  and  being  seen  as  a  U.S. 
ally.78  For  Yemen,  the  latter  are  more  existential  threats  than  al  Qaeda.79  In  addition,  the 
more  actors,  the  more  complicated  the  conflict.  However,  according  to  BT/NT, 
strategists  can  leverage  additional  parties  to  break  deadlocks  between  actors  or 
impartially  enforce  a  bargain.80 

Molding  interests  to  create  an  agreeable  bargain  is  not  about  maximizing  benefits 
and  minimizing  costs.  Instead,  it  is  about  determining  which  actors  will  be  a  part  of  the 
solution,  and  which  interests  can  be  changed  to  create  this  solution.81  For  example,  if 
the  U.S.  wants  a  centralized  government  in  Afghanistan,  then  bargaining — with  either 
economic  or  security  incentives — should  be  between  the  populace  and  the  Afghan 
government,  not  between  the  U.S.  and  a  local  tribe.  If  this  is  not  possible  or  productive 
then  the  U.S.  should  modify  its  objectives  to  seek  a  more  dispersed  governing 
structure.82  In  summary,  strategy  requires  a  constant  effort  to  anticipate  the  future  and 
understand  the  interests  of  other  actors.  BT/NT,  which  focuses  on  creating  a  bargain 
through  aligning  perceptions,  provides  key  questions  and  answers  to  sustain  this 
iterative  focus.  It  also  helps  determine  how  to  shape  the  other  actors’  choices. 
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Strategy  Shaping  CAG  Conflicts 

The  best  action  in  any  conflict  depends  on  what  the  other  actors  chose. 
Therefore,  the  best  strategy  is  to  shape  the  other’s  actions  by  working  on  their 
expectation  of  how  their  actions  will  relate  to  yours.83  Shaping  is  influencing  who  and 
what  one  thinks  is  important,  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  conflict,  with  the  goal  of 
aligning  perspectives  to  your  advantage.84  This  section  will  cover  the  three  aspects  of 
shaping  critical  to  gaining  an  advantage  in  CAG  conflicts:  combining  punishment  and 
rewards,  the  use  of  disproportionate  change,  and  unity  of  effort. 

CAG  conflicts  are  a  mosaic  of  interests,  actors,  and  activities.  They,  therefore, 
require  strategies  that  draw  from  across  the  spectrum  of  ways  and  means.  For  shaping 
the  conflict,  BT/NT  recommends  using  both  incentives  (carrots)  and  penalties  (sticks). 
Together  carrots  and  sticks  give  strategists  more  options  and  enable  them  to  build 
legitimacy  and  cater  to  the  population’s  preferences.  For  example,  the  goal  for  states 
dealing  with  armed  groups  is  to  gain  a  legitimate  monopoly  on  violence  and  services.  In 
Afghanistan,  the  government  needs  to  provide  better  security  and  governance  than  the 
Taliban.  This  includes  everything  from  enforcing  laws  to  addressing  grievances.  In 
addition,  using  carrots  and  sticks  makes  agreement  easier  as  both  sides  are  making 
concessions  and  filling  demands. 

Using  carrots  and  sticks  leverages  the  different  instruments  of  power  and  opens 
up  different  ways  to  apply  force.  Though  it  may  seem  counterintuitive,  each  instrument 
of  power  can  punish  and  reward.  For  example,  military  power  might  be  more  effective  at 
rewarding  (security)  and  economic  power  might  be  more  effective  at  punishing 
(sanctions).  In  addition,  carrots  or  sticks  might  be  more  or  less  effective  within  the 
different  areas  of  misperception — capabilities,  costs,  risks,  interests,  and  commitment. 
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Therefore,  strategists  should  use  carrots  and  sticks  in  order  to  leverage  all  instruments 
of  power  and  reach  all  parts  of  each  actor’s  cost-benefit  analysis.  The  U.S.  and 
Mexico’s  recent  approach  to  countering  drugs  is  an  example  of  using  too  many  sticks 
and  not  enough  carrots.  Since  December  2006,  the  Mexican  government  has  mainly 
used  military  and  police  force  (sticks)  in  its  ‘narco-war,’  but  the  level  of  violence,  and 
public  discontent  continues  to  increase.  The  U.S.  response  is  the  Merida  Initiative, 
which  has  obligated  $752.6  million  to  counter-drug  efforts  in  Mexico  as  of  September 
2009. 85  The  U.S.  has  spent  80%  of  that  money  on  enhancing  sticks  in  the  form  of 
helicopters,  aircraft,  and  equipment,  and  the  other  20%  training  police  forces  and 
enhancing  Mexico’s  justice  system.86  None  of  the  money  is  going  toward  carrots  such 
as  fixing  the  poverty  that  bolsters  the  cartel’s  recruitment,  or  offering  incentives  to 
members  of  the  numerous  and  fractured  cartels,  to  defect. 

To  strike  an  effective  bargain,  strategists  should  tailor  carrots  and  sticks  based 
on  the  situation.  For  example,  the  rules  of  engagement,  which  guide  the  proportionate 
use  of  force  in  conflicts,  should  be  flexible  enough  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
populace  and  impose  significant  costs  upon  the  enemy  when  and  where  it  is 
appropriate.  Strategists  should  tailor  carrots  the  same  way.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
recently  discovered  that  paying  Afghan  Security  Forces  half  of  what  the  Taliban  was 
paying  probably  impacted  recruitment.87  If  the  U.S.  could  not  afford  to  increase 
everyone’s  salary,  it  could  offer  an  enlistment  bonus  in  areas  where  the  Taliban  recruits. 
Combining  incentives  and  penalties  is  an  important  part  of  strategy’s  shaping  function 
and  sometimes,  drastic  combinations  are  more  effective  at  changing  perceptions. 
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It  is  human  nature  to  use  evidence  to  confirm  what  one  already  believes.88  In  a 
conflict,  each  actor  has  an  incentive  to  withhold  information  or  deceive.89  Institutions  and 
people  hold  position-based  agendas  that  taint  their  analysis  and  communication.90 
However,  disproportionate  changes  can  drastically  affect  an  actor’s  cost-benefit 
analysis  as  they  forecast  the  increased  cost  and  risk  over  time.  Therefore,  it  often  takes 
a  disproportionate  change  to  shape  expectations.  In  CAG  conflicts,  a  strategist  can 
effect  disproportionate  change  with  the  use  of  a  ‘strategic  bargaining  reserve.’  For 
example,  rather  than  sending  combat  troops  into  as  many  places  as  one  can  secure,  a 
strategist  could  hold  back  a  large  unit,  then  rapidly  deploy  it  to  drastically  increase  an 
actor’s  expectation  of  cost  and  risk,  and  then  offer  a  bargain.  According  to  Lieutenant 
General  Ordierno,  Commanding  General,  III  Corps,  from  2006  through  2008,  this  is 
what  major  offensives  within  the  Iraqi  surge  did  to  enhance  the  Anbar  Awakening  and 
eventually  secure  Iraq.91  In  addition  to  combining  incentives  and  penalties  to  affect 
disproportionate  change,  it  is  important  to  synchronize  shaping  efforts. 

BT/NT  helps  build  a  unity  of  effort  because  it  drives  the  whole  of  government,  or 
even  the  whole  of  society,  to  focus  on  communication.92  It  is  difficult  for  the  Department 
of  State  (DOS),  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  and  Doctors  Without  Borders,  for 
example,  to  synchronize  efforts  because  they  accomplish  their  mission  in  different 
ways.  However,  BT/NT  proposes  that  all  words  and  actions  reveal  information  and  by 
focusing  on  communications,  strategists  can  build  a  better  unity  of  effort.  For  example, 
the  DOD  stresses  strategic  communications,  but  it  is  an  annex  to  operational  plans  and 
often  added  to  the  strategy  at  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  communications  is  the  focus 
of  the  DOS.  If  strategists  made  communicating  through  words  and  action  the  main  effort 
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from  the  beginning,  they  could  bolster  unity  of  effort.  In  summary,  no  one  can  think 
through  and  shape  an  entire  chess  match,  much  less  an  entire  conflict.  However,  a 
good  player,  more  so  than  a  poor  player,  thinks  further  ahead,  considers  his  opponent’s 
moves,  and  is  prepared  to  adapt.93 
Strategy  Adapting  in  CAG  Conflicts 

The  enemy  always  has  a  vote  and  the  future  is  not  completely  predictable, 
therefore,  the  third  function  of  strategy  is  to  build  an  actor’s  ability  to  adapt.  BT/NT  helps 
one  adapt  by  focusing  on  continuous  learning  and  robust  goals  and  references. 

Learning  through  action  has  been  part  of  military  planning  for  years  and  is  expanding  to 
‘learning  throughout  the  conflict’  with  the  advent  of  campaign  design  in  FM  3-24.94 
BT/NT  reinforces  continuous  learning  by  proposing  that  bargaining  continues 
throughout  the  conflict  as  fighting  constantly  reveals  information.  Realizing  conflict  is  a 
continuous  flow  of  information  reminds  strategists  to  look  at  the  sequence  of  events, 
decisions,  and  words,  rather  than  each  item  as  a  discrete  entity.95  This  perspective  does 
not  necessarily  provide  strategists  with  answers,  but  it  does  provide  them  with  lessons 
to  build  their  understanding  and  an  accurate  point  of  departure  from  which  to  shape  the 
future.96 

In  order  to  continuously  adapt  and  maintain  an  advantage  it  is  important  to  have 
robust  goals  and  references,  which  includes  an  end  state  and  a  BATNA.  Prior  to 
planning  strategists  receive  or  create  a  discrete  end  state.  An  end  state  is  a  desired 
goal,  whereas  a  BATNA  is  the  alternative  to  not  entering  into  or  continuing  the  conflict. 
For  example,  on  a  business  trip  a  possible  end  state  is  ‘a  traveler  happily  home  in  time 
for  dinner.’  If  the  airlines  asked  that  traveler  to  give  up  their  seat  on  a  flight  for  $200, 
having  a  BATNA  that  specifies  if  the  departure  time  of  the  next  flight  allows  the  traveler 
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to  get  home  in  time  for  dinner,  is  an  important  piece  of  making  an  appropriate  decision. 

In  addition,  a  BATNA  is  not  a  minimum  acceptable  bargain  such  as  only  giving  up  one’s 
seat  for  a  minimum  of  $400.  A  minimum  acceptable  bargain  is  usually  set  too  high, 
seems  unchangeable,  and  limits  creativity.  Therefore,  having  an  end  state  and  a 
BATNA  helps  one  reject  offers  they  should  not  accept  and  opens  up  options  that  could 
maximize  gain.  Similarly,  updating  the  end  state  and  BATNA  throughout  the  conflict 
helps  strategists  anticipate  risks  and  opportunities,  and  then  adapt  the  plan  accordingly. 
After  strategists  adapt  the  plan,  they  need  to  go  back  and  understand  the  ramifications, 
shape  the  conflict  accordingly,  and  then  adapt  to  those  results. ..and  so  on.  Bargaining 
theory  provides  insight  into  each  of  these  functions  to  help  strategists  look  at  CAG 
conflicts  with  a  different  perspective,  create  a  nuanced  response,  and  thereby  approach 
an  era  of  persistent  conflict  with  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

Conclusion 

Armed  groups  with  a  myriad  of  interests  suspended  between  the  desires  for 
power,  profit,  and  prestige  are  continuing  to  mix  and  threaten  regional  and  indeed  global 
stability.  However,  CAG  strategy  has  not  kept  pace.  While  a  tremendous  amount  of 
literature  dissects  counterinsurgency,  counter-terrorism,  and  counter-drug  operations 
and  tactics,  there  is  little  that  helps  strategists  put  it  all  together  to  meet  policy  goals. 
Currently  the  U.S.  is  overcommitted  and  consequently  unprepared  to  sustain  its 
advantage  in  an  era  of  persistent  conflict.  This  makes  CAG  conflicts  one  of  the  most 
effective  strategic  level  anti-access  capabilities  for  nations  such  as  Iran.97  BT/NT,  which 
seeks  to  shift  the  U.S.’s  paradigm  of  winning  from  absolute  victory  to  realistic 
agreements,  can  provide  effective  and  efficient  options  to  maintain  strategic  flexibility. 
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The  ten  tenets  listed  below  mix  thoughts  on  war,  strategy,  and  bargaining.  They 
will  shape  the  mindset  of  strategists  and  prepare  them  to  embrace  the  principles  of 
BT/NT  by  being  a  guide,  easing  the  way,  training  the  judgment,  and  helping  strategists 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  forgetting  that  conflict  is  costly  and  risky  and  absolute  victory  is 
unrealistic.98 

1 .  Many  victories  have  and  will  be  suicide  to  the  victor.99 

2.  War  is  continuous  bargaining  through  action  and  words. 

3.  War  is  an  extension  of  policy,  which  subordinates  war’s  violence  and 
creativity. 

4.  Strategy  is  a  continuous  process  of  understanding,  shaping,  and  adapting 
that  uniquely  connects  force  to  policy,  for  a  continuing  advantage. 

5.  Strategy  must  be  efficient  and  tailored  and  it  is  formed  by  asking  the  right 
questions.100 

6.  Force  is  the  more  costly  and  risky  way  to  change  policy  or  reallocate 
resources. 

7.  Employing  less  force  than  is  required  to  win  absolutely  can  be  a  viable  short 
cut  or  a  possible  trap. 

8.  Words  and  actions  reveal  information  about  you,  your  enemy,  the 
environment,  and  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  conflict... so  constantly  listen 
and  reframe  the  problem  and  strategy  accordingly. 

9.  Be  persistent  in  pursuing  your  interests,  but  not  rigid  in  pursuing  any 
particular  solution.101 
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10.  The  post  conflict  leaders  must  have  had  a  say  in  the  bargain  and  seat  at  the 
table  regardless  of  which  side  it  was  on. 

As  Sun  Tzu  said,  “Warfare  is  the  greatest  affair  of  state,  the  basis  of  life  and  death,  the 
way  to  survival  or  extinction.  It  must  be  thoroughly  pondered  and  analyzed.”102  These 
tenets  are  for  that  purpose,  but  never  forget  the  most  important  question... how  will  this 
conflict  end? 
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